CHAPTER FOUR

The Twilight of Mettemich

AT the time of the Congress of Verona, in 1822, Metternich's
power was at its height. Various fortunate circumstances had
helped him. First and foremost, the firm support of the Emperor
Francis, who was, if anything, even more reactionary than his
minister, and objected to education on the ground that 'obedient
subjects are more desirable than enlightened citizens.* A second
support of Metternich's power was his success in securing the
supremacy of Austria and Austrian principles in Germany. Some
of the German Princes were inclined to grant constitutions, as
almost all had promised to do in 1813. The universities were full
of liberalism, aiming not only at democracy, but at German
unity. 'Some men,' says Mettemich in a report to the Emperor
Francis (and it is noticeable that they are nearly all persons
engaged in teaching), * ... direct their eyes to the union of all
Germans in one Germany. . . . The systematic preparation of
youth for this infamous object has lasted already more than one
of these [student] generations. A whole class of future State
officials, professors, and incipient literary men, is here ripened for
revolution.* In dealing with this situation, he had a stroke of
luck. In March 1819, just before the Conference of Carlsbad,
which had been summoned to deal with such matters, a re-
actionary writer, Kotzebue, a Pole much admired by the Emperor
Alexander, was murdered by a theological student named Karl
Sand, Many of those whom Mettemich regarded as his enemies
considered this murder meritorious, and made a hero of the
assassin. In these circumstances it was not difficult to persuade
both Alexander and the German Princes that liberalism was
dangerous. Decrees were passed at Carlsbad imposing more severe
restrictions on the Press and the professors; and Kotzebue's
death did as much as the mutiny in the Semionovsky regiment to
win for Mettemich the support of Russia. The policy of France;,
throughout this period, was growing steadily more reactionary.
Finally Castiereagh, who had learnt to co-operate with Austria